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PRISON REFORM IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Borstal institutions depend for their success on the spirit, sympathy and 
ability of the officers and staff. "It is a remarkable thing that not a single 
complaint has been made by any inmate to the Visiting Committee during the 
year of iorjo." On release, the Borstal Association (formed by Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise) receives the boys, under a system closely resembling the de- 
veloped parole systems of the American reformatories. The license under which 
the boy is released provides that during the unexpired portion of his sentence 
(which sentence cannot be longer than three years), and for six months longer, 
the released boy must satisfy the association that he is avoiding bad company 
and leading a sober and industrious life. 

The summary of a year's results are interesting. Of 236 boys and five girls 
received by the association on their release from Borstal institutions, 191 were 
provided with clothes, and often with an outfit of tools, were placed at work, and 
had their wages supplemented when necessary ; 28 were provided with clothes 
and arrangements made with former employers and relatives for employment; 
6 could not be helped; 11 refused help; 5 girls from Aylesbury were placed in 
homes. Of the 241, 16 were known to be doing well in May, 1910; 7 were lost 
sight of; 20 were unsatisfactory; 30 had been reconvicted. 

The statistics have a familiar ring, for the total of unsatisfactory reports 
within a relatively short time of release seems to be about the American pro- 
portion for the same period — about 25 per cent. Recently the association has 
established a shipping home, many of the boys showing the desire to go to sea. 
Other boys are being placed out on farms. Careful records are being kept of 
the dealings of the association with every boy. The association has recently 
undertaken the care of girls released from Borstal institutions. 

The appendix of the report gives the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1908. The 
entire report is but eighteen pages long, and is worth sending for. O. F. L. 

Prison Reform in California. — The State Board of Prison Directors of 
California complains that, although 10 per cent of the prisoners of the state are 
out on parole, and that nine-tenths of these are "making good," the number 
in prison is still too large, on account of the present lack of uniformity of 
punishment imposed by the superior judges of the state. One member of the 
board is reported as saying: 

"While one judge will sentence a man for two or three years on the first 
offense, another will give a man for the same crime eight or ten years. The 
trouble is that a large number of judges are 'high livers,' and when their re- 
spective livers give them a little trouble the prisoner brought before them 
gets the worst of it. Why, there is one judge in Fresno County who made the 
statement a little over two years ago that the next man arrested for robbery, and 
brought before him, would get fifty years in jail, and the judge kept his word, 
for he sent a young fellow of 16 years of age to Folsom in December, 1906, 
sentencing him to fifty years' imprisonment for robbery on first offense That 
judge's name is H. Z. Austin. Now, if this young fellow serves his term, he 
will come out an old man, and all we can possibly do is to give him such training 
as prison facilities permit and perhaps parole him later. 

"I am smarting under the gross injustice that is done to first offenders by 
judges of our state. If judges would give more moderate sentences to first 
offenders, instead of sentencing such men excessively and then write to this 
Board recommending parole and clemency for one reason or the other, or 
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because they realize that judicial errors have been committed, our state prisons 
would not be overcrowded to-day." 

In a recent report to the Governor the board recommended the establish- 
ment of a reformatory for the state. In regard to plans for improving the 
methods of dealing with prisoners the president of the board has this to say : 

"But as soon as our present plans of reconstructing San Quentin are com- 
pleted we will have here a system which will be superior to any in vogue in 
other prisons in the United States. We will have three separate yards and 
prisoners will be able to go into their respective yards from their cells without 
passing through the other yards. When a prisoner is received he will be placed 
in the second yard, and then it will depend upon him whether he is to go up 
to the first yard or down to the third. But if he goes to the third he may 
work himself up again, as we are going to have a merit system. 

"For the men of the first and second yards there will be no more prison 
stripes. They will be dressed instead in natty gray uniforms. We are ashamed 
of our present system, but it takes time to remodel things, and. considering our 
present equipment, there are no two prisons better conducted than San Quentin 
and Folsom.'' J. W. G. 

Should the Death Penalty Be AbolishedP —Apropos of the question of 
the abolition of the death penalty, a monograph by Charles A. Brown, without 
date or place of publication (49 pages), maintains that the death penalty is not 
necessary in the present state of society among civilized peoples. The sacrifice 
of life is illegitimate if the sacrifice of liberty is sufficient for the protection and 
development of society. Punishment by the indeterminate sentence answers all 
requirements for the protection of society. The death penalty has been abolished 
for political crimes, and is gradually ceasing in the more enlightened communities. 
The treatment of criminals affords an infallible test of the civilization of a 
people. 

Taking a different position, Arthur Macdonald writes in the July, 1908, 
Journal of Sociology upon the "Death Penalty and Homicide:" "The death. 
penalty has been enforced less and less, until it has ceased to exist in many 
countries. Its importance has been overestimated. Whether the death penalty 
lessens crime, especially murder, cannot as yet be demonstrated by statistics. 
In certain localities at certain periods the death penalty has been shown with 
great probability to lessen certain forms of crime, and therefore the probability 
of this effect has been increased for different countries under similar conditions. 
From a statistical point of view it is probable that the death penalty tends to 
lessen certain forms of crime. The opinion of those having long experience in 
dealing with criminals is favorable to the maintenance of the death penalty. 
Criminals, themselves, in their own organization for plunder make death the 
most frequent form of punishment. The most astute criminals, as robbers and 
bankbreakers, have often said that they prefer to operate where there is no 
possibility of suffering the death penalty. Arguments against the death penalty 
are largely theoretical and show a disproportion of sentiment. The fact that 
the death penalty has gradually ceased to be executed is no reason why it 
should cease altogether. The death penalty gives a a firmness to the execution 
of all the laws by a sort of radiation. Unnecessary and injurious notoriety 
given to executions by the press should not be allowed, thus avoiding a serious 
but unnecessary objection to the death penalty." 
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